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I.—THE ANGLO-FRENCH NAVAL COMPROMISE. I. 


N the Bulletin of October 13th an outline was given of the negotia- 
tions which led up to the conclusion of the Anglo-French Naval 
Compromise, so far as the details of these were known. The 

publication by the British Government on October 22nd of the 
‘Papers regarding the Limitation of Naval Armament ”’ makes it 
possible to bring the chronological outline up to date, and also to 
fill in several gaps which the absence of any official communication 
from the Governments concerned left open in the information 
previously given. In order to provide a historical review of the 
whole question a chronology of all the events connected with the 
negotiation of the compromise, including the references made to it 
in important public speeches, is printed at the end of this article, but 
meanwhile it may be of interest to summarise the main points 
in the collection of official documents now made public. 

The White Paper gives somewhat full particulars of the pro- 
ceedings at Geneva at the meetings of the Preparatory Commission 
on Disarmament in March and April, 1927—an account of which was 
given in the article which appeared in the Bulletin of October 13th— 
the reason for this being that the speeches made by the delegates of 
the various countries concerned brought out clearly the radical 
divergence of opinion between the French and British Governments as 
to whether the limitation of naval forces should be based on global 
tonnage or by categories of vessels. The text of these speeches has, 
however, always been available, and their appearance in the White 
Paper does not throw any fresh light on the circumstances in which 
the compromise with France was arrived at. The publication of the 
record of a conversation between Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
M. Briand is far more interesting. This took place at Geneva on 
March 9th, 1928, and was the first step in the negotiations which 
resulted in the agreement. The gist of it was that the British Foreign 
Secretary put before M. Briand a draft of ‘‘ modified proposals drawn 
up by the Admiralty,’ modified, that is, as compared with the 
position taken up in the Preparatory Commission in the previous 
spring. This draft suggested that limitation should be effected by 
classes as follows :— : 

(1) Capital ships ; 

(2) Aircraft carriers ; 

(3) Cruisers between 10,000 and 7,000 tons ; 
(4) Surface vessels under 7,000 tons ; 

(5) Submarines ; and 

(6) Small vessels exempt from limitation. 

States would be allowed to transfer tonnage from a higher into a 
lower category in all classes, excluding 1 and 2, subject to there being 
a limit to the proportion of total tonnage which might be utilised for 
submarines. States with a total tonnage, including Class 6, not 
exceeding 80,000 tons, to be subject to no classification. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain said that public opinion realised that 
concessions were necessary from all parties for a general settlement to 
be reached, and if he could point to a concession by the French in 
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naval matters, it would probably acquiesce in his yielding a point on 
the military side. 

In reply, M. Briand asked for a personal copy of the revised 
Admiralty proposals and said he would put them before the French 
naval authorities. 

The next step taken was the statement by Count Clauzel at the 
Preparatory Commission’s meeting on March 22nd, 1928. particulars 
of which were published at the time. ‘This is reprinted, as is also a 
significant extract from the speech of the American delegate, the 
Hon. Hugh Gibson, on the following day. Referring to the many 
points of disagreement which the discussions had brought to light, 
Mr. Gibson said that he felt nothing further could be accomplished in 
public meetings until after an effort had been made by direct negotia- 
tion between the various Governments and between groups of Govern- 
ments to find a way, through mutual concession, to eliminate existing 
divergencies. In giving expression to this view, he was supported 
by the Italian delegate, General de Marinis. This section of the 
White Paper concludes with Lord Cushenden’s statement of March 
23rd, 1928, confirming the information given by Count Clauze] on the 
previous day. 

In view of the remarks of the American and Italian delegates 
it was natural that the British Foreign Secretary should wish to follow 
up the step taken by him on March 9th, and on June 26th he addressed 
a letter to the Ambassador in Paris from which it appears that the 
French Admiral Violette had earlier in the month made a suggestion 
to Admiral Kelly proposing that the only surface vessels subject to 
limitation should be those mounting a gun of greater calibre than 
6-inch. This would have produced a classification for the Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission as follows :— 

(A) Capital ships. 

(B) Aircraft carriers. 

(c) Surface vessels of 10,000 tons and under, mounting a gun 

above 6-inch. 

(D) Submarines.* 
Sir Austen said that the British Government was ready to accept 
this suggestion, and would instruct its representatives to support 
it, if put forward by the French. He concluded the letter by saying : 
* You should add that the adoption of this suggestion, which His 
Majesty’s Government recognise would be a concession to their 
views on naval classification, would enable them to meet the French 
Government by withdrawing their opposition to the French standpoint 
in regard to army-trained reserves.” 

This communication was passed on to the French Foreign Minister 
integrally on June 28th, and in reply M. Briand addressed a long 
communication to the British Embassy under date July 20th, 1928. 
The chief points in this were the following : 

The French Government, while prepared to accept in principle 
the proposals put forward in the British Note, considered that the 
method of their application should be defined. With this end in 
view Admiral Violette had asked Admiral Kelly whether the British 





*It is not quite clear why cruisers carrying 6-inch guns were not included in the 
classification, unless it was because, according to this proposal, they were not to be 
subject to limitation. 
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Government proposed that submarines should be limited by fixing 
the same maximum tonnage for all the great naval Powers, ‘ the 
advantage of such a system being to avoid the possibility of engaging 
on delicate discussions concerning the relative needs and importance 
of different navies.”” He had also asked whether the same method 
could be applied to the cruisers which fell within the scope of the 
British Note, it being understood, of course, that the Conference 
on Disarmament would have eventually to record, below the theoretical 
maximum tonnage allowed, the actual figures which in practice the 
High Contracting Parties would undertake not to exceed for the 
duration of the Convention. Finally, Admiral Violette had also 
asked whether submarines could not be divided into two classes, 
coastal submarines being exempt from all limitation “in view of their 
strictly defensive character.” 

The French Government expressed itself as willing to accept 
the British proposals as a whole if these suggestions were incorporated 
in them, and added “ this arrangement would have the effect of avoiding 
at Geneva awkward discussions more likely to increase the existing 
mistrust between the Powers than to create the atmosphere of mutual 
confidence essential to a general limitation of armaments.”’ 

The Note concluded by reminding the British Government that 
the agreement so earnestly desired could only bear fruit if the United 
States Government, in particular, agreed to accept it. After this it 
is somewhat surprising to read that: ‘“‘The Government of the 
Republic are convinced that the concerted action of France and Great 
Britain will enable the two Governments to obtain the approval of 
the naval Powers concerned.” But should this hope prove illusory, 
“the two Governments would, none the less, be under the urgent 
obligation (Vimpérieux devoir) to concert either to ensure success by 
other means, or to adopt a common policy so as to deal with the 
difficulties which would inevitably arise from a check to the work of 
the Preparatory Commission.”’ 

The British Government’s reply of July 28th contained only 
one important point. This is the endorsement of the French claim 
that France should be allotted the same maximum tonnage as Great 
Britain and America for the classes of vessels still to be limited, i.e., 
(Cc) and (D) in the classification mentioned in the British Government's 
first Note of June 28th. The actual words were as follows: “ His 
Majesty’s Government, in their anxious desire to reach such an 
agreement with France and other Powers as will lead to the successful 
conclusion of the labours of the Preparatory Commission, and believing 
that the proposals now made by the French Government are of a 
character to achieve this result, are prepared to accept the supplemen- 
tary proposals made in the French Note, namely, that an equal 
maximum tonnage for submarines and cruisers should be fixed for the 
great naval Powers, and that submarines should be divided up into 
two classes, the smaller class being exempt from all limitation.” 

Two days later, on July 30th, a telegram was despatched from 
the Foreign Office to the British diplomatic representatives in 
Washington, Tokio and Rome, giving them the details of the 
compromise arrived at, but making no mention of the question of 
the trained army reserves. The naval compromise itself was described 
as a “substantial modification of the positions ’’ which the British 
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and French Governments had respectively held at the meeting of 
the Preparatory Commission in March 1927. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain’s statement in the House of Commons 
was made on the same day,* and was the cause of some concern in 
Berlin. Wiring from there on August 4th, the British Ambassador 
said : ‘‘German Government seem somewhat disconcerted by news 
of Franco-British naval compromise, and fear that it may imply 
some concession on the part of His Majesty’s Government in regard 
to the question of the limitation of the land forces . . . I propose 
to see the Secretary of State shortly, and I presume that if he refers 
to the question I may refer him to the statement which you recently 
made in the House of Commons, and point out that there is nothing 
in the compromise inconsistent with the Locarno treaties.” 

In reply to this the Foreign Secretary wired, on August 5th, 
“You are authorised to give Secretary of State proposed assurance. 
The text of the compromise itself refers exclusively to naval limitation, 
but there is an understanding with the French Government, made 
before the text of the compromise was actually drawn up, that if 
they could meet His Majesty’s Government on the question of naval 
limitation the latter would be prepared to withdraw their opposition 
to the views of the French and most other Governments on the 
question of trained reserves, which caused the deadlock in the 
Preparatory Commission in March 1927.” Copies of both this 
telegram and the one to which it was a reply were sent to Washington, 
and were followed up, a few days later (August 10th), by a lengthy 
one giving a detailed explanation of the reasons which had led to 
the British Government taking the course’ it had done. After 
referring to the divergence of view between the British and French 
Governments which had prevented progress being made by the 
Preparatory Commission, the despatch said that the compromise 
represented a successful attempt to arrive at an accord between 
the two Governments, and continued, “ but we realise that it is no 
more than the first step which we hope may lead to general agreement 
among the Powers represented on the Preparatory Commission... 
In the divergence of views which appeared at the outset between the 
British and French Governments the view of the United States was 
in principle in agreement with that of Great Britain, and as the 
compromise now reached with the French goes a considerable way 
towards meeting the views of the United States and ourselves, we 
entertain the hope that it will have the approval and support of the 
American Government. But we desire to emphasise the fact that 
this Anglo-French agreement is not a treaty or even a final binding 
agreement in regard to naval disarmament.” 

On the subject of the British undertaking to support the French 
thesis regarding army reserves the telegram said: ‘‘ It has been stated 
in press telegrams that this naval agreement with the French 
represents a bargain, one part of which is that His Majesty’s 
Government agree to support the contention of the French Government 
in the matter of military reserves. Here, again, there is some 
misapprehension. His Majesty’s Government have _ reluctantly 
reached the conclusion that it will be impossible to move the French 





*The text of this was published in the article which appeared in the Bulletin of 
October 13th. 
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and the majority of other European Governments from the attitude 
which they have consistently adopted on this question, and that, 
in present conditions, no further progress in regard to land disarma- 
ment will be possible as long as this stumbling-block remains in 
the way. They do not, therefore, propose to offer any further 
resistance to the French contention at the present time. It is not 
believed that any American interest can be prejudiced by the withdrawal 
of His Majesty’s Government’s opposition on the military reservist 
question. An agreement on land disarmament, even if it is in our 
view not entirely satisfactory in the matter of military reservists, 
would represent an important stage in the general progress of 
disarmament, and would be far better than no agreement at all. 
Moreover, an acceptance of the French Government’s thesis on the 
reservist question will have the important eifect of winning the 
French Government over to the British and American side in the 
matter of the classification to be adopted as a basis for naval 
limitation.”’ 

There is one serious point with regard to the question of trained 
army reserves. This is Sir Austen Chamberlain’s admission that the 
British undertaking to support the French view was given prior to the 
drawing up of the text of the naval compromise, since this is considered 
to give grounds for the French contention that the undertaking must 
stand, whatever may be the fate of the agreement on naval limitation. 

Lord Cushendun’s statement at Geneva on August 30th was 
published at the time, and its main points were summarised in the 
article which appeared in the Bulletin of October 13th. Beyond the 
fact that it contained a categorical denial of the suggestions as to the 
existence of secret clauses and of arrangements for the pooling of the 
naval forces of the two countries, it did not add anything to what was 
already known regarding the history of the agreement. The White 
Paper next prints the Foreign Office telegrams to Washington, Rome 
and Tokio authorising the British diplomatic representatives in those 
capitals to communicate to the respective Governments the texts of 
the three Notes exchanged with France, i.e., those of June 28th, 
July 20th and July 28th,1928. These were despatched on September 
26th, and it was only two days later that the reply of the United 
States Government was received to the communication of August 10th, 
which, in the form of a lengthy telegram, had outlined the circumstances 
which had led to the conclusion of the compromise. 

The reasons for the American refusal to accept the Franco-British 
proposals as a basis for discussion are now well known, and a summary 
of the considerations on which this refusal was based was published 
in the Chronology of the Bulletin of October 13th, page 20. It should 
be remarked, however, that the American Note concluded with a 
suggestion which offered a fresh opening for the continuance of the 
negotiations from the point at which they left off on the failure of the 
attempt of the Preparatory Commission to reconcile the points of 
view of Great Britain and Francein 1927. The United States Govern- 
ment expressed itself willing to take into consideration the special 
needs of France, Italy, or any other Naval Power, for the particular 
class of vessels deemed by them most suitable for their defence, and 
continued, “this could be accomplished by permitting any of the 
Powers to vary the percentage of tonnage in classes within the total 
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tonnage, a certain percentage to be agreed upon. If there was an 
increase in one class of vessels it should be deducted from the tonnage 
to be used in other classes. A proposal along these lines made 
by Great Britain and discussed by the American and British 
representatives would be sympathetically considered by the United 
States.”’ 

The Japanese Reply was telegraphed to London by the British 
Minister in Tokio on September 29th, and that of Italy was handed to 
the Ambassador in Rome on October 6th. Both are printed in full 
in the White Paper. The Japanese Government considered that 
‘the formula for restriction of naval armament, in regard to which an 
agreement has now been arrived at between Great Britain and France, 
successfully reconciles the discrepancies between theory and practice 
existing in various proposals put forward hitherto,’ and it, therefore, 
expressed “its concurrence to the purport of the present agreement.”’ 

The Italian reply began by making it very clear that that Govern- 
ment could not concur in a separate discussion of the naval problem, 
but only in one which considered limitation “in the broadest and most 
logical manner from its three aspects, military, naval, aerial.’’ Nor 
could armaments and their limitation be considered absolutely, “‘ but 
only in relation to those of other nations.’ As regards limitation 
generally, the Italian Government was, “‘ disposed a priori to accept 
as the limit of their own armaments any figures, however low they 
may be, provided that they are not exceeded by any other European 
Continental Power,’’ but considered that the adoption of the formula 
of global limitation of tonnage would, in the case of naval armaments, 
be the most suitable means for the application of this principle. One 
reason given for this was that each State, owing to the greater elasticity 
and adaptibility of the system, would find itself able to accept a lower 
limit, a consideration which had not previously been put forward. 
A further reason advanced was that the States with greater financial 
resources would have in limitation by categories the means of creating 
and maintaining an absolute superiority in each of the different types 
of ships over those States with smaller resources. Whereas global 
tonnage, by leaving each State free to adopt and choose those types 
which best suited its needs, would, in the Italian view, allow the less 
fully-armed States to find in such choice and adoption a certain 
compensation for the superiority of the others. 

The special exigencies of national defence were then described in 
some detail, emphasis being laid on the fact that Italy was dependent 
on outlets through the Straits of Gibraltar and the Suez Canal for her 
communications with the outside world. Her coastline was long, and 
she was unable to “‘ ignore other nations which touch, or may touch, 
the Mediterranean, and which are particularly favoured by their 
geographical position on essential lines of communication.” 

The Note concluded with a suggestion in the following terms: 
That the five signatory Powers of the Washington Treaty should 
undertake to postpone until after the year 1936 the construction of 
those capital ships which the Treaty would allow them to lay down 
during the period 1931-1936. Such an agreement would provide 
the world with a tangible proof of their pacific sentiments, whilst 
leaving their fleets in the conditions of the same relative situation 
as that laid down by the Washington Treaty for the year 1931. 
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The White Paper concludes with the text of a circular despatch, 
dated October 9th, sent to His Majesty’s representatives in all the 
countries represented on the Preparatory Disarmament Commission. 
This began with an outline of the events which led to the breakdown 
of the various conferences on naval disarmament, and of the subse- 
quent conversations with the French Government. It then gives 
some interesting information as to the original British proposals. 
These had at first provided for classification by no less than nine 
classes, but these were afterwards reduced to six, but included vessels 
of all types. Still France was dissatisfied, and “‘in the end a com- 
promise was reached on the basis of a limitation applicable to four 
classes of war vessel. Like all compromises, these tentative proposals 
involved concessions by both sides. They represented an advance 
from a position of difficulty and deadlock which had prevailed for 
over a year. While admittedly incomplete as a final solution of the 
naval limitation question, they would, if adopted, have added two 
further classes of vessels to the two classes limited under the 
Washington Treaty.” 

An explanation is then given of the British Government’s with- 
drawal of its opposition to the French view regarding army reserves : 
“For some time they had realised that further opposition on their 
part to the exclusion of these trained reserves could, in the face of the 
attitude maintained by the majority of the Preparatory Commission, 
only have the effect of preventing progress indefinitely. So long ago 
as April 1927 the British representative on the Commission clearly 
foreshadowed the withdrawal, for the sake of agreement, of British 
opposition to the opinion held by the majority of that body. When, 
therefore, the two Governments were advancing towards a compromise 
in the matter of naval limitation, it was felt that the process of 
agreement could only be facilitated by a formal intimation to the 
French Government that a concession made to the views of His 
Majesty’s Government on naval classification would enable them to 
withdraw their opposition to the French standpoint in the matter of 
military-trained reserves.” 

Since the appearance of the White Paper, further references have 
been made to the compromise in public speeches by both Mr. Baldwin 
and Lord Cushendun, and an outline of the points brought out by 
them will be found in the Chronology, under the heading of Great 
Britain. Appended is a separate Chronology of all the events 
onnected with the question of the compromise. 






























IIl.—CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE COMPROMISE. 






1927. 
March 2\st.—Lord Cecil presented the British Draft Convention to the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. M. Paul- 
Boncour presented the French Draft. 
1928. 
March 9th.—Conversations were. held at Geneva between Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and M. Briand regarding the modified proposals of the 
British Admiralty. 
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March 15th—The Fifth Session of the Preparatory Commission opened 
at Geneva. 

March 22nd.—Count Clauzel, speaking at the meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission said that conversations were proceeding on “ certain delicate 
matters which have hitherto caused difficulties.” (Vide Bulletin of 
of March 31st, page 15.) 

March 23rd.—The U.S.A. Delegate to the Commission spoke in favour of 
‘direct negotiation between the various Governments and between 
groups of Governments to find a way, through mutual concession, to 
eliminate existing divergencies.”’ 

The Italian delegate spoke in support of this view. 

Lord Cushendun confirmed the accuracy of the statement made by 
Count Clauzel the previous day. 

March 24thLord Cushendun handed to the representatives of France, 

Japan, Italy and the U.S.A. a Note containing British proposals for the 

reduction of the maximum size of battleships to 30,000 tons, the reduction 

of the maximum gun calibre to 13.5 inches and the extension of the life 
of battleships from 20 to 26 years. (This was a re-statement of the 

British proposal made to the Coolidge Three-Power Conference in June, 

1927.) 

June 26th—Sir Austen Chamberlain wrote to the Ambassador in Paris 
regarding the suggestion that four categories of vessels should be adopted 
for purposes of limitation, and the only surface vessels to be limited would 
be those of 10,000 tons and under, mounting, a gun of over 6-inch calibre. 
Expression of readiness to withdraw opposition to French standpoint 
regarding trained army reserves. 

June 28th—The contents of this letter were passed on to M. Briand by 
Lord Crewe. 

July 20th—Reply of Quai d’Orsay to above, asking that the British Govern- 
ment should take into consideration the demands made by the Chief of 
Staff of the French Navy that for 10,000 ton cruisers an equal maximum 
tonnage should be allotted to all the Powers, and that the same rule should 
apply to submarines, of which, however, only those over 600 tons should 
be limited. 

July 28th—Reply of Foreign Office to French Government. In this 
the validity of the distinction between large and small submarines was 
called in question, but the British Government expressed itself as ready 
to accept the French views, both as to this and as to the fixing of a maximum 
tonnage applicable to all Powers. 

July 30th—Sir Austen Chamberlain stated in the House that a compromise 
had been reached between Great Britain and France on the subject of 
naval disarmament. 

‘elegrams were sent by the Foreign Office to the British Diplomatic 
representatives in Washington, Rome and Tokio informing them of the 
arrangement arrived at with France regarding naval limitations, without 
any mention being made of the question cf a.my reserves. 

August 4th.—The Ambassador in Berlin telegraphed to London asking for an 
assurance regarding the compromise. 

August 5th—Sir Austen Chamberlain replied, giving the assurance, but stating 
that an understanding existed with France regarding the army reserve 
question. 

August 10th.—Lord Cushendun despatched to Washington a telegraphic 
explanation of the circumstances in which the compromise had been 
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discussed and concluded. He said it went a considerable way towards 

meeting the views of the United States and Great Britain. He also 

explained the agreement as to army reserves by saying that His Majesty’s 
Government had reluctantly reached the conclusion that it would be 
impossible to move the French and the majority of other European 
Governments from the attitude which they had consistently adopted on 
the question, and no further progress in regard to land disarmament would 
be possible as long as this stumbling-block remained in the way. 

August 30th.—Lord Cushendun, in a statement to the Press at Geneva, said 
that the compromise was “ not an agreement at all in the ordinary sense 
of the word, as applied to international negotiations resulting in an accord. 
It is not a treaty and it is not final.” The so-called agreement was nothing 
more than a solution of the difficulty caused by the divergence of view 
with France at the Preparatory Commission’s meeting, and was simply 
for the purpose of securing a single text as between two draft conventions. 
There were no secret clauses and no arrangement for pooling the two 
Navies. 

August 31st.—The French Minister of Marine made a statement to the Press 
confirming that made by Lord Cushendun on the previous day at Geneva. 

September 2nd.—Monsieur Paul-Boncour made a statement at Geneva regard- 
ing the compromise, in which he let it be understood that this would take 
the form that regulation of naval tonnage by categories of vessels would 
be established only for cruisers of 10,000 tons and for the larger submarines. 

September 10th.—M. Briand, in the course of a speech in the League Assembly 
at Geneva, said that the naval compromise only represented a certain 
rapprochement of points of view, which should have been welcomed, as 
showing that France and Great Britain had agreed together to help 
towards disarmament, instead of its being regarded with so much suspicion. 

September 11th—In a speech in the Assembly Lord Cushendun endorsed 
M. Briand’s remarks regarding the naval compromise, and said that the 
only way of eliminating difficulties was to take them one by one, and this 
was what the two countries had done. An accord between two Powers 
could, however, only be provisional, and if this one did not meet with accept- 
ance by other Powers equally entitled to make their views known it would 
be necessary to see whether that difference, in turn, could be reconciled 
by some modification of the compromise arrived at by the first two Powers, 
or, if that were impossible, start afresh in search of a fresh basis of common 
action. 

September 12th.—Lord Cushendun made a statement at the Third (Disarma- 
ment Committee) meeting at Geneva. He said that Great Britain and 
France had held their conversations to find an agreed basis of discussion 
by arrangement beforehand ; in other words, to agree on the joint text 
of their draft convention to be presented to the Preparatory Commission. 

It was stated in London that the Japanese Government had com- 
municated to the British Government its approval in principle of the naval 
compromise. 

September 21st—The New York American (a Hearst newspaper) published a 
Paris telegram giving ‘“‘ the authenticated text of a letter distributed by 
the Quai D’Orsay to French Ambassadors in the principal countries.” 
This letter bore the date August 3rd, and explained the agreement arrived 
at, that only 10,000 ton cruisers and submarines of over 600 tons should be 
subject to limitation. 
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September 25th—The Izvestia published a statement made by the Red Star 
of September 23rd regarding the compromise. According to this France 
and Great Britain had also concluded agreements for the pooling of their 
air forces, for the concordance of their “ military instructive ”’ services, 
and intelligence services in the Far East and in Russia, and for concerted 
action in their policy towards the Rhine and Reparations questions, in 
Balkan affairs and in countries bordering on Russia. 

September 26th—Telegrams were sent by the Foreign Office to Washington, 
Rome and Tokio authorising the communication, confidentially, to the 
respective Governments of the text of the three letters exchanged with the 
French Government, on June 28th, July 20th and 28th respectively. 

September 27th—The Ekonomicheskaia Zhizn published an article on the 
compromise professing to show how it was obviously part of a plot by 
the Imperialist Powers against the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

September 28th.—The reply of the United States Government was received. 
This pointed out that the compromise imposed restrictions only on types 
of vessels peculiarly suited to the U.S.A., and stated that the Government 
could never agree to accept 6-inch gun cruisers as a separate class. Nor 
could it “consent to proposals which would still allow the unlimited 
building of certain types of highly efficient fighting ships, while imposing 
restrictions on types peculiarly suited to American needs.” 

September 29th.—Publication of the text of the American reply. 

The reply of the Japanese Government was telegraphed to London by 
the British Ambassador in Tokio. In this the Government expressed its 
** concurrence to the purport of the agreement.” 

October 5th.—The Echo de Paris published a summary of the correspondence 
which led up to the conclusion of the compromise. This consisted of the 
three letters referred to above under dates June 28th, July 20th and 28th. 

October 6th.—The reply of the Italian Government was handed to the 
Ambassador in Rome. 

October 8th—The Italian Government’s reply was published. This made it 
clear Italy could not concur in a separate discussion of the naval problem, 
and also did not consider the problem of disarmament as limited to certain 
States only. It also explained the special needs of Italy regarding defence. 
Mr. Horan, the Paris representative of the Hearst newspaper syndicate, 
was ordered to leave France within four days. 

October 9th.—The Foreign Office despatched a circular letter to the Diplomatic 
representatives in the capitals of all the countries represented on the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission. This renewed the history of the 
negotiations leading up to the conclusion of the compromise and reiterated 
the reasons, already given to the Governments of the United States, Italy, 
and Japan, for the British Government’s withdrawal of its opposition to 
the French standpoint regarding military reserves. It also stated that 
the original British plan for naval limitation had been for classification by 
nine classes, which had been finally reduced to four in order to meet the 
French views. 

October 10th.—It was officially announced in London that the relevant 
documents regarding the compromise would be collected and published as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. Horan left Paris. 

October 16th—The Quai d’Orsay issued an official statement regarding the 
case of Mr. Horan, making it clear how he had obtained the documents 
regarding the compromise. 
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October 22nd.—The official documents regarding the compromise were 
published in London as a White Paper (Cmd. 3211) and in Paris as a Blue 
Book. 

October 24th—The French Government ordered the prosecution of an official 
of the Quai d’Orsay and of a journalist who was alleged to have given 
Mr. Horan the documents regarding the compromise. 

October 25th.—Lord Cushenden’s speech at Blackpool regarding the com- 
promise (vide Chronology, page 18). The Italian Government published 
a Green Book regarding the compromise. 

October 26th.—Mr. Baldwin’s references to the compromise in his speech in 
London (vide Chronology, page 18). 

October 31st.—Lord Cushenden’s speech at Dartford regarding the compromise 
(vide Chronology, page 18). 

November 6th.—Mr. MacDonald’s criticism of the compromise in the House 
of Commons (vide Chronology, page 19). In the House of Lords, Lord 

Salisbury stated that the compromise had, undoubtedly, come to an end. 






















I1I.—-CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 
October 30th.—Ratification of treaty with Italy. 









(See Italy.) 






Afghanistan. 

October 30th.—Reports reached India from Kabul to the effect that the 
Government had signed treaties with Great Britain, Persia, Turkey, Egypt, 
Finland, Poland, Switzerland and Bolivia. The treaties provided for the 
return of fugitives who had crossed the frontiers. 


Albania. 
October 28th.—Arrest of Greek brigands in Albania. (See Greece.) 
November 1st.—The instruments of ratification of the Consular Convention 

with France were exchanged at Tirana. It was announced that a treaty of 

commerce with the same country would probably be signed at an early date. 
















Austria. 
October 25th.—The National Assembly, by a unanimous vote, decided in 
favour of adhesion to the Peace Pact. 
November 6th.—The National Assembly ratified the adhesion of 
Austria to the Peace Pact. 











Belgium. 
October 25th.—A Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation with Poland was 


signed in Brussels. 
October 30th.—Visit of German Minister to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
regarding the Committee of Experts on Reparations. (See Germany.) 






Bulgaria. 
October 28th.—Arrest of Greek brigands at Varna. (See Greece.) 
November 1st.—Signature of agreement for issue of stabilisation loan. 

(See Great Britain.) 
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China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 24th.—It was learnt in Shanghai that the National Government 
had appointed Colonel Bauer, a former member of the German General Staff, 
to the post of military adviser, with a view to his undertaking the 
re-organisation of the Nationalist armies. 

October 25th.—Tan Yen-kai, the President of the Administrative Yuan, 
and his ten subordinate Ministers took the oath of office, which was 
administered by Chiang Kai-shek. The Ministries were filled as follows :— 
Finance: Mr. T. V. Soong. Foreign Affairs: Mr. C. T. Wang. War: Feng 
Yu-hsiang. Interior: Yen Hsi-shan. Agriculture: Yi Fei-chi. Industry: 
Mr. H. H. Kung. Education: Chiang Meng-ling. Railways: Sun Fo. 
Communications : Wang Po-chun. 

Further outbreaks of “ Big Sword ” activities, accompanied by murders 
and robberies, were reported from Eastern Shantung. 

October 28th.—-Reports reached Peking that a serious outbreak of plague 
had occurred in Fenchow in Central Shansi, resulting in 2,000 deaths to date. 

The Nationalist Government issued a manifesto “detailing its programme 
of internal reform. This included the reduction of the army, regarded as 
the first essential, since “ militarism is the cause of our national bankruptcy,” 
the abolition of likin and other irregular levies, the institution of a new 
national tariff, and currency reform. The manifesto also forecasted the 
establishment of a gradual system of local autonomy to pave the way for 
the “ political regeneration of the country.” Railway development, river 
conservancy and education were also referred to. 

There was no reference whatever in the manifesto to foreign nations 
or treaties. 

October 31st.—Economic conditions in Peking were described as becoming 
worse every day, as a result of the removal of the capital, since which over 
3,500 shops had closed. Lawlessness was increasing and the outlook for the 
winter was described as extremely bad. 

November 1st.—The newly constituted Central Bank of China was opened 
in Shanghai in the presence of Chiang Kai-shek and Mr. T. V. Soong. The 
bank was established by the National Government as its fiduciary agent, 
and to act as repository and for the control of Government Loans. Its 
capital was 20 million dollars. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek was appointed a member of the Committee of 
the Legislative Council (Yuan). 

November 4th.—Many reports reached Shanghai of acts of banditry and 
cruelty by unpaid soldiery and others in various parts of Anhwei, particularly 
at Fuyang (Yingchow) and in Shantung. In Peking nearly a quarter of the 
inhabitants were stated to be facing starvation in the winter. 

November 6th.—It was learnt in Peking that a preliminary agreement had 
been reached between Pai Chung-hsi, the local Nationalist commander, and 
the Mukden authorities for the resumption of traffic on the Peking-Mukden 
line, and providing for the division of the railway into two sections. The 
receipts collected inside the Great Wall were to be credited to Peking, and 
those outside to Mukden. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS AND RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


October 25th.—According to reports in Nanking, agreement was reached 
between the Japanese Consul-General and Mr. C. T. Wang, the Foreign 
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Minister, on the terms for the settlement of the Nanking incident of March, 
1927, the Hankow incident of April, 1927, and the Tsinanfu incident of May, 
1928. It was understood that Japan had agreed to withdraw her troops from 
Shantung, but demanded guarantees for the future safety of her nationals. 
Both sides agreed to compensate each other’s nationals for the loss of life 
and property. It was stated, however, that the Chinese Foreign Minister 
had agreed to the continued occupation of the Tsinanfu-Shantung railway 
zone by the Japanese. 

October 30th.—A procés-verbal was signed at the Foreign Affairs Bureau 
in Shanghai between the Chinese and Italian representatives by which the 
Government agreed to pay 30,000 dollars compensation for the murder of an 
Italian missionary at Nanking in March, 1927. The money was paid to the 
Italian Consul. 

It was learnt in Peking that an arrangement had been reached regarding 
the Salt Administration whereby the Chinese collectorates, which received the 
revenue on behalf of the Ministry of Finance, were to be given standing orders 
to pay a proportion of the receipts to the Foreign District Inspectors, the 
aggregate of such proportion being equivalent to the ten million dollars 
required annually for the service of foreign loans secured on the Salt Gabelle. 

October 31st.—According to a semi-official report from Peking, the Japanese 
Chargé d’Affaires informed the British and French Ministers that he was 
compelled to withdraw from the joint negotiations regarding the National 
Government’s new regulations as to the Salt Gabelle. (Japan had proposed 
a conference to devise an adequate scheme in substitution for the Chinese 
regulations, the enforcement of which, Japan considered, would severely 
affect the Japanese Loan of June, 1920, which was secured on the Salt Gabelle. 
Great Britain and France rejected the Japanese proposal.) 

November 1st.—-It was learnt in Tientsin that the British troops stationed 
at Tangshan were to be withdrawn immediately, part of the force having 
already left. 

November 3rd.—The British steamer Shasi, belonging to the Chinese Steam 
Navigation Co., was seized by pirates just after leaving Hankow for Shanghai. 
An English passenger was wounded and a Chinaman killed, after which the 
pirates looted the ship and escaped without interference. 

It was learnt in Hongkong that Miss Tobin, the missionary who was 
captured by bandits on September 22nd, had been released. 

November 5th.—A riot broke out on board the British Yangtze steamer 
Kungwo just outside Shanghai harbour, owing to her being placed in quarantine 
with a case of cholera on board. The Chinese passengers and crew attacked 
the officers and doctor and shot at Captain Gibb in an attempt to force their 
freedom. Many Chinese jumped overboard and were drowned. H.M.S. 
Cornwall arrived from up the river, and stood by to prevent the Kungwo 
from entering the harbour. 


Colombia. 


October 24th.—Signature of Treaty with Nicaragua. (See Nicaragua.) 
October 27th—The Senate approved a Government measure authorising 
adherence to the Kellogg Peace Pact. 


Czechoslovakia. 
October 25th.—The tenth anniversary of the proclamation of the Republic 
was celebrated throughout the country. 
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October 31st—A Ukrainian exile named Azink (or Pasionk) attempted 
to set fire to the Polish Consulate-General in Prague. He was arrested after 
he had shot at the Consul-General. 

November 4th—Agreement regarding free zone at Hamburg concluded. 
(See Germany.) 


Egypt. 

October 25th.—-The official enquiry into the charges against Nahas Pasha, 
Wissa Wassif Bey and Gafar Fakhri Bey was concluded and a report 
submitted to the effect that there was no case for a prosecution against the 
first two but that judgment should be postponed in respect of the third 
until the conclusion of enquiries concerning other ex-Deputies. (The enquiry 
dealt with charges of improper practices in connection with a case brought 
by Prince Seif Uddin against the Government for the recovery of the control 
of his estate.) 

October 30th.—The Foreign Minister addressed a Note to the representa- 
tives of the Capitulatory Powers on the subject of the Capitulations. It 
referred to the Note of Sarwat Pasha’s Cabinet of December 25th, 1927, and 
gave the Egyptian point of view regarding the problems of which that Note 
asked for the settlement. It left the Powers to choose whether to negotiate 


directly or hold a conference. 


Finland. 

November 1st.—-A Russo-Finnish Convention came into operation providing 
for the appointment of official functionaries of both nations for the super- 
vision of conditions on the frontier and for dealing with incidents and disputes 
which might appear likely to become serious. 


France. 

October 24th.—The Ministry of Justice ordered the prosecution of the two 
persons, an official of the Quai D’Orsay and a journalist, who had been named 
by Mr. Horan as instrumental in enabling him to communicate the contents 
of official documents regarding the naval compromise to the Hearst press. 

October 28th.—In a speech at Caen, M. Poincaré, referring to foreign affairs, 
said the Government’s only desire was to carry out loyally its treaties and 
diplomatic agreements, and asked for their loyal execution by others. It 
would listen to any requests that might be addressed to it, but France required 
‘a just indemnity for her reparations ” in addition to the sums necessary to 
pay her creditors. He also said that the forthcoming negotiations would 
necessitate constant attention and vigilance on the part of the Government. 

Riots occurred at Pons, near La Rochelle, on the occasion of the unveiling 
of a statue to M. Emile Combes, who was Premier in 1902 /1905, at the time 
of the passing of the laws for the separation of Church and State. The statute 
was defaced by Royalists, and on the police interfering, several casualties 
occurred, one of the Royalists being killed. Many arrests were made. 

An Italian clerk, employed at the Italian Consulate at Lyons, was 
arrested on charges of esplonage. 

October 30th.—Visit of German Ambassador to the Quai d’Orsay regarding 
the Committee of Experts on Reparations. (See Germany.) 

It was announced that a campaign of publicity had been started to rouse 
public opinion to insist on the scrupulous observance of the Kellog Pact 
by an organisation entitled “ La Volonté de Paix,” a French branch of an 
international organisation whose object was to further the outlawry of war. 
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Another Italian subject, who had been a private detective at Lyons, was 
arrested there in connection with the charges against the Consulate clerk. 
The latter and his brother-in-law, a Frenchman, were stated to have confessed 
to carrying on espionage on behalf of Italy. 

November 1st.—It was pointed out in the Paris press that the delegates to 
the Committee of Experts on Reparations could not deliberate independently 
of their Governments, because the Dawes Committee acted in virtue of the 
first part of Article 234 of the Peace Treaty, according to which “ the Repara- 
tions Commission shall from time to time consider the resources and capacity 
of Germany,” etc. The Committee to be formed would have to base its 
report upon the last part of the same Article which stated that the Reparation 
Commission should not have discretion to cancel any part of Germany’s 
payments “except with the specific authority of the several Governments 
represented upon the Commission.”’ 

Ratification of Convention with Albania. (See Albania.) 

November 4th.—Report re settlement of Lotus incident. (See Turkey.) 

November 5th.—The Congress of the Socialist-Radical Party at Angers 
drew up and adopted a manifesto which amounted to a summons to the four 
Socialist-Radical Ministers to leave the Cabinet (7.e., MM. Herriot, Albert 
Sarrant, Perrier and Queuille). It condemned the Government’s policy 
on four main points: the increase in naval and military expenditure, the 
return of Church property and the status of the Missionary Orders, the income- 
tax exemption level, and the pay and rights of association of State officials. 

November 6th.—The four Socialist-Radical Ministers resigned, following 
on which M. Poincaré handed in the resignation of his Cabinet. He stated 
that he considered the programme of the Radical Party rendered further 
co-operation impossible. His Government had lasted two years, three and 
a-half months. 


Germany. 


October 24th—Appointment of Colonel Bauer as adviser to Chinese 
Government. (See China: Internal Affairs.) 

October 26th.—The Cabinet decided to “ take the necessary steps with the 
other Governments concerned towards the establishment of an independent 
Commission of Experts for the complete settlement of the reparations 
question.” 

October 28th.—The Government instructed its representatives in London, 
Paris, Rome, Brussels and Tokio to suggest the establishment of the commis- 
sion the constitution of which was agreed to in principle at Geneva on 
September 16th. 

October 30th—A Commercial and Shipping Treaty and a Consular and 
Judicial Agreement with Lithuania were signed in Berlin. 

The diplomatic representatives in London, Paris, Rome, Brussels and 
Tokio called upon the Foreign Ministers of the five countries and communicated 
to them the Government’s desire to see the Committee of Experts on Repara- 
tions, the constitution of which was agreed upon at Geneva on September 16th, 
set up as quickly as possible. Its members, it was suggested, should be 
financiers of international standing, well able to represent the interests of 
their respective countries, but untrammelled by official instructions. Their 
terms of reference should authorise them to investigate the situation in its 
entirety, always having in view the object decided on at Geneva: a final 
settlement. 
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The interested Governments would also have to consider the question 
of extending an invitation to participate to other countries (presumably a 
reference to the U.S.A.) with as little delay as possible, and each country 
should be represented by not more than three experts. The German Govern- 
ment had no objection to the Committee’s meeting in Berlin, or any other 
place most suitable for the task it had to perform. 

November 1st.—A lock-out was proclaimed in the iron and steel industries 
throughout the whole of the north and west of the country, involving about 
213,000 men. This followed on the employers’ refusal to accept the arbitration 
award of the previous week, whereby the workers were allowed an increase 
in wages of 4 to 5 percent. The award was declared binding by the Minister 
of Labour. 

November 3rd.—Report regarding conclusion of trade treaty with South 
Africa. (See South Africa.) 

November 4th—An agreement was concluded and initialled in Berlin 
with the Czechoslovak Government providing for the leasing to it for 99 years 
of tracts of land in the harbours of Hamburg and Stettin for the establishment 
of free zones to be used for the direct transit of goods to and from Czecho- 
slovakia. This had been provided for by Articles 363 and 364 of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 


Great Britain. 


October 24th.—Telegram to the King from Moslem Council. (See Palestine.) 

October 25th—In a speech at Blackpool, Lord Cushendun stated that 
there had been no secrecy or concealment with regard to the conclusion. of 
the naval compromise with France. There was no new entente with that 
country, since the old one had never been dissolved. The British Government 
had not “ allowed France to build an unlimited number of small submarines,”’ 
nor agreed to her leaving out of account for purposes of army limitation 
all her military reserves. ‘“‘ We have not allowed France anything of this 
kind, for the simple reason that she has that right now, and we have no 
power to prevent her exercising it.’ The Government had proposed the 
total abolition of all submarines, but all they could get was a limitation 
of the larger ones, and as they believed half a loaf was better than no bread, 
they had accepted it. 

October 26th.—In a speech in London, Mr. Baldwin, referring to the naval 
compromise with France, said: “ I must contradict an idea that has gained 
currency in some quarters that we have to some extent abandoned our 
position of impartiality and conciliation, which we assumed at the time of 
the Locarno Pact. It is not so; we have made no new engagements, and 
there is no change in the orientation of our policy. Our interests and our 
inclination alike prompt us to preserve and even strengthen the cordiality 
of our relations with Germany, as well as with France. I regret profoundly 
the temporary failure to come to an agreement with America on naval 
matters . . . our policy in naval building is, and has been for the last few 
years, to go slow. We have no intention of building in competition with the 
United States of America.” 

October 30th.—Visit of German Chargé d’Affaires to the Foreign Office 
regarding the Committee of Experts on Reparations. (See Germany.) 

October 31st——Lord Cushendun, in a speech at Dartford, in reply to 
criticism which had appeared in the press of the statements he had made 
at Blackpool the previous week regarding the naval pact with France, said 
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that Great Britain had no military alliance with that country and had entered 
into no fresh engagement with it, “‘ but the old friendship still continues, and 
I hope, will still continue.” But what had happened since the war had been 
that by the great Pact of Locarno the entente was extended so as to include 
Germany as well as France. ‘‘ When I say we have still an entente with 
France I should add that we also have an entente with Germany . . . above 
all, we desire, and are determined to maintain, a thorough understanding and 
a friendly relationship with the United States .. .” It was monstrous to 
have it suggested that because the Government was friendly with one nation 
therefore it was the enemy of others. 

November 1st.—Visit to London of Italy’s delegate to the Committee of 
Experts on Reparations. (See [taly.) 

An agreement was signed in London for the issue of the Bulgarian Stabilisa- 
tion Loan, which was to have a net yield of about £5,000,000. Interest was 
fixed at 7 per cent., and the London issue was stated to be £1,500,000, issue 
price 96 per cent. 

November 3rd.—The Foreign Office announced that the Ambassador 
at Lisbon had been instructed to address a strongly-worded protest to the 
Portuguese Government as to the long delay which had taken place in 
holding the trial of Mr. Brewer, an officer of a Clan Line steamer, who was 
sentenced to 360 days’ imprisonment and a fine of £18 at Lobito Bay, West 
Africa, for theft of goods valued at £1, after having been kept in custody 
since 18th December, 1927. 

November 5th—Statement by the Portuguese Minister of the Colonies. 
(See Portugal.) 

November 6th.—Parliament re-assembled for its final session. The King’s 
Speech contained references to the signature of the Treaty for the Renunciation 
of War “ in the form proposed by the Government of the United States,” and 
to the continued support given to the League of Nations. ‘‘ My Government 
are co-operating in all its current activities, and in particular, they have 
sought fully to discharge their obligations under Article 8 of the Covenant 
by reducing the armed forces of this country to the lowest point consistent 
with the national safety, and by assisting the League to formulate plans tor 
a general reduction of armaments.” 

In the House of Lords, Lord Salisbury stated that the naval compromise 
with France was not, and never had been, a pact, but only a suggestion as to 
a possible approach towards disarmament jointly submitted to other Powers. 
Owing to their reception of it, it was undoubtedly at an end. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Ramsay McDonald criticised the Govern- 
ment’s conduct of foreign policy, and asked whether the naval compromise 
was alive or dead, and in particular whether Great Britain was still committed 
to the French theory of the status of trained army reserves. He said the 
compromise was entirely composed of points which had been rejected by the 
other Powers, whether in the Preparatory Commission or in the Coolidge 
Conference, and the Government had endeavoured to make palatable a dish 
which was prima facie repulsive by concealing its concession to the French 
theory regarding military reserves; at any rate, the fact had only been 
revealed when German suspicions of it had become vocal. 

In reply, Mr. Baldwin refused to make a statement about the compromise, 
but referred Mr. McDonald to the White Paper, and added, “ We know that 
we are going to be censured on this matter, and that is the occasion on which 
the Government will state its case.” 
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Greece. 

October 24th.—Reports re brush between fishing vessels and Turkish 
coastguards. (See Turkey.) 

October 28th.—It was learnt in Athens that the principal leaders of the most 
notorious bands of brigands, who had been responsible among other things 
for the kidnapping of two politicians the previous August, had been arrested 
in Bulgaria and Albania, and their extradition promised. 

November 2nd.—General Pangalos was re-arrested on a charge of 
manslaughter, in that he was alleged to have fired shots from his balcony 
on August 19th during the elections, when two men were mortally wounded 


during a demonstration against him. 


Hungary. 

October 24th.—About 200 persons were arrested in Budapest following on 
riots which had taken place during the previous two or three days in protest 
against the admission of more Jewish students to the University. 

October 26th.—Further outbreaks of riots and demonstrations against the 
Jews were reported from most of the Universities of the country. 


Iceland. 
November 1st.—-lt was announced that the Government had signified its 


adherence to the Peace Pact. 


Italy. 

October 24th.—An agreement was reached with the Swiss Government on 
the subject of frontier traffic regulations, under which the Government 
undertook to allow the crossing of the frontier by persons provided with a 
regular passport or a frontier pass, or a tourist card in cases where they 
resided in the frontier zone of Canton Ticino. 

October 25th.—The Government published a Green Book containing the 
diplomatic correspondence with Great Britain and France regarding the 
naval compromise. 

October 28th.—The sixth anniversary of the March on Rome was celebrated 
in the capital. 

Arrest of an Italian clerk at Lyons. (See France.) 

October 30th.—Settlement of claim in connection with murder of a 
missionary at Nanking. (See China: External Affairs and Relations with the 
Powers.) 

Arrest of another Italian subject at Lyons. (See France.) 

The Cabinet adopted a Bill for the carrying out of the Treaty of Friendship 
with Abyssinia signed on August 2nd. (Vide Bulletin of 1st September, 
page 14.) 

Visit of German Ambassador to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs regarding 
the Committee of Experts on Reparations. (See Germany.) 

November 1st.—Signor Pirelli, chief delegate of the Government on the 
proposed Committee of Experts for Reparations to be set up under the 
agreement arrived at at Geneva on September 16th, arrived in London and 
had an interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Japan. 
October 25th.—Report re settlement of Nanking and Tsinan incidents. 
(See China: Eaternal Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 
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October 30th.—Visit of German Minister to Foreign Office regarding the 
Committee of Experts on Reparations. (See Germany.) 

October 31st.—Reported withdrawal from joint negotiations with Great 
Britain and France regarding Salt Gabelle. (See China: External Affairs 
and Relations with the Powers.) 











League of Nations. 

October 26th.—The 14th session of the Mandates Commission opened. 
The reports on Irak, the Cameroons and Togoland were read. 

October 29th.—An official communiqué was issued by the Economic 
Committee stating that the International Federation of Miners had offered 
to co-operate in the enquiry which the Economic Committee was about to 
conduct into the condition of the coal industry. 

October 30th.—The 26th session of the Economic Committee of the League 
was concluded. 

October 31st.—Appeal to Mandates Commission by Zionist Organisation. 
(See Palestine.) 

The session of the Health Committee was closed. 
















Lithuania. 
October 30th.—Signature of Commercial Treaty, etc., in Berlin. (See 
Germany.) 
November 3rd.—Opening of conference with Poland. Report of frontier 
conflicts. (See Poland.) 










Mexico. 

October 27th.—Several engagements between Federal troops and rebels 
were reported from various parts of the country, notably in Quanajato and 
Guadalajara. Many rebels were killed. 











Nicaragua. 

October 24th.—-A treaty with Colombia was signed, by which that country 
recognised the sovereignty of Nicaragua over the Mosquito territory, and 
Nicaragua that of Colombia over the archipelagoes of St. Andrews and 
Old Providence, in the Caribbean. 

November 4th.—The Presidential Election was held, under the supervision 
of the American Election Board. 

November 5th.—General Moncada, the Liberal leader and former revolu- 
tionary, was elected President by a large majority. 














Palestine. 

October 24th.-The Supreme Moslem Council in Jerusalem sent a telegram 
to King George V protesting against the attempts of the Jews to infringe 
their established registered rights at the Wailing Wall site. 

October 31st.—In an appeal to the Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations, the Executive Committee of the Zionist Organisation asked the 
British Government to lend its good offices in order to remove the obstacles 
to freedom of Jewish worship at the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem. 

November 1st.—At a large meeting of Moslems in Jerusalem, including 
delegates from Egypt, Syria and Transjordan, it was decided to conduct 
propaganda in all Moslem countries and establish a universal Moslem Society 
for the defence of the Moslem holy places against Jewish aggression. 
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November 6th.—The Zionist Executive issued a statement re-affirming “ its 
repeated declaration unreservedly recognizing the inviolability of the Moslem 


Holy Places.” 


Poland. 

October 25th.—Signature of Treaty in Brussels. (See Belgium.) 

October 27th—A large number of Ukrainian students and alleged Soviet 
agents were arrested at Lemburg on charges of espionage. 

October 3lst.—Attack on Consulate-General in Prague. (See Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

November 1st.—-Serious disturbances took place at Lemberg during the 
celebration of the tenth anniversary of the defence of the town against the 
Ukrainian troops. Fighting occurred between Polish students and Ukrainians 
and some 60 persons were wounded. 

November 3rd.—A Polish-Lithuanian conference was opened at Koenigs- 
berg for the purpose of attempting a settlement of the legal questions between 
the two countries. The two Governments were represented by M. Zaleski 
and M. Valdemaras respectively. 

It was reported in Warsaw that several conflicts had taken place on the 
frontier between Polish guards and Lithuanian irregulars, and at one point 
a guard had been killed. 


Portugal. 

November 3rd.—Protest by British Government regarding the case of 
Mr. Brewer. (See Great Britain). 

November 5th.—The Minister of the Colonies issued a statement that he 
had asked for details of the Brewer case, and was informed that the trial 
had been delayed owing to the accused having called witnesses residing 
long distances away. While on remand Mr. Brewer had occupied a police 
officer’s room, and had later been transferred to a second-class room in 


hospital. 


Rumania. 
November 3rd.—The Liberal Cabinet resigned in consequence of a dis- 


agreement with the Regency Council. 


South Africa. 

November 1st.—Instructions from Moscow regarding Communist 
propaganda. (See U.S.S.R.) 

November 3rd.—It was announced in Cape Town that a commercial 
treaty had been concluded with Germany. 

November 6th.—A Cabinet crisis, owing to the refusal of Mr. Madeley 
(Minister of Posts and Telegraphs) to resign, led to the resignation of the 
Government, and the formation of a new Cabinet by General Hertzog. (On 
November 2nd, owing to an acute difference as to policy, General Hertzog 
had informed Mr. Madeley that he was unable to continue to co-operate with 


him.) 


Sweden. 
October 27th.—Signature of treaty in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 
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Switzerland. 
October 24th.— Agreement regarding Italian frontier traffic. (See /taly.) 
October 29th—The General Election for Parliament, which began on 

October 27th, was concluded. The Socialists lost the only two seats they 

held in the Council of States (the Upper House), while in the National Council 

they gained one seat, securing 50 in all. The Communists lost one and 
secured only two. The Radicals secured 58 seats, the Centre Parties 32, and 

the Roman Catholic Conservatives 46. 














Syria. 
November 6th—The High Commissioner prorogued the Constituent 
Assembly for a further period of three months. 










Turkey. 

October 24th.—-According to reports from Smyrna an exchange of Notes 
had taken place between the Turkish and Greek Governments owing to a 
brush between Turkish coastguards and Greek fishing vessels, which took 
refuge in a port of Chios Island. One of the fishermen was killed. 

October 29th.—The fifth anniversary of the proclamation of the Republic 
was celebrated throughout the country. 

November 4th.—It was stated in Constantinople that the Messageries 
Maritimes Company had agreed to pay £T.19,000 as compensation to the 
owners of the vessel Bozcourt, which was in collision with the Lotus in 1926. 















U.S.A. 
October 25th.—Vote in Austrian Parliament re Peace Pact. (See Austria.) 
October 27th—A Swedish-American Arbitration and Conciliation Treaty 

was signed in Washington. 

Adherence of Colombia to the Peace Pact. (See Colombia.) 

November 1st.—Adherence of Iceland to the Peace Pact. (See Iceland.) 

In a speech at a Republican political meeting in New York, Mr. Houghton, 
the former Ambassador to Great Britain, urged that the great self-governing 

democracies of the world should never go to war without first taking a 

referendum of all their citizens. He felt that reserving the right to decide 

whether to go to war was the logical culmination of the processes of 
democratic government. 
November 6th_—The Presidential election was held throughout the country. 

Returns available to date showed that Mr. Hoover’s election was certain. 

Austrian Parliament’s ratification of Peace Pact. (See Austria.) 


U.S.S.R. 


October 28th.—Many further expulsions of officials from the Communist 
Party were reported from Moscow, principally on charges of showing leniency 
towards the Right Wing Opposition. 

November 1st.—Convention with Finland re the frontier came into force, 
(See Finland.) 

The instructions drawn up by the Secretariat of the Executive Committee 
of the Comintern for the intensifying of agitation in South Africa were 
finally approved and the programme adopted. ‘This included orders to the 
South African Communist Party to make use of existing customs and 
traditions, and incite the natives of all races against the Whites, 
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IV.—_LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


UNIFICATION OF CUSTOMS NOMENCLATURE. 


The Sub-Committee of Experts appointed to study the unification of 
customs nomenclature has just completed the work of its session held at 
Geneva from October 8th to 20th. On the basis of a framework defined 
in the preceding session, the Committee has worked during the present one 
with a view to drafting a standard nomenclature. In addition, its agenda 
called for the preliminary study of two questions: the classification of goods 
consisting of a number of composite parts liable to different rates of duty, 
but not specifically mentioned in the nomenclature (so-called ‘‘ composite 
goods ’’); and that of spare parts of machines and vehicles. 


FORM IN WHICH THE STANDARD NOMENCLATURE IS TO BE CAST. 


The experts make note of the fact that in proposing that the unification 
of customs nomenclature be undertaken, the principal aim of the Inter- 
national Economic Conference of 1927 was first to reduce, and then to 
abolish the innumerable sub-divisions and specifications on tariffs which 
constituted so many obstacles to the development of commercial relations 
between nations. 

Keeping this principle constantly before them, the experts have indicated 
their intention of including in the nomenclature only those headings of a 
sufficiently general character to be adapted to the needs of the economic 
structure of all countries. To this end, they have drawn up a draft 
nomenclature for the first fourteen chapters of the framework of the tariff, 
which, in their opinion, corresponds to the needs of those countries whose 
internal economy has already reached an advanced stage of development. 
If applied to countries which have not developed to the same extent, this 
standard nomenclature will have to be adjusted by cutting down the 
secondary items. The chief items would have to remain unchanged, and 
the secondary ones might be expanded only within certain prescribed limits. 


SECOND CONFERENCE ON SLEEPING SICKNESS. 


This Conference met in Paris on November 5th and included representa- 
tives of Great Britain, Belgium, France, Spain, Italy and Portugal. On its 
agenda figured the following items: consideration of the progress made by 
the administrations since 1925; difficulties encountered in the application 
of administrative measures recommended by the First Conference; con- 
sideration of reports submitted by delegates on the methods employed in 
their territories; measures of co-ordinating efforts with a view to the 
suppression of the disease ; fresh studies and investigations to be undertaken 
in laboratories and the research centres of those regions of Africa which are 
infested by the disease. The agenda also included a study of veterinary 
problems concerning the elimination of trypanosomiasis in domestic animals. 

Subsequent to the First Conference, which took place in May 1925 in 
London, various measures were recommended to the competent administra- 
tions and to the doctors of territories infested by the tsetse fly. 

These measures provided in particular for the institution of a medical 
service corresponding to the figure of the population and to the areas to 
be controlled; the institution of a uniform system of health passports for 
natives with a view to minimising frontier traffic: the establishment of 
uninhabited zones on each side of the frontier so as to facilitate the suppression 
of native traffic, and the conferring of discretionary powers on doctors 
entrusted with the supervision of the infected zones. 

The Conference further recommended that an international commission 
should be sent to tropical Africa to study scientific problems concerning 
the forms of the disease, the way in which it spreads, and possible remedies. 
This investigati: n was conducted in Uganda and districts round Lake Victoria 
and lasted from the end of 1925 to the end of July 1927. The Commission 
recommended administrative measures as well as concerted measures with 
a view to controlling the disease. 
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On the proposal of the Health Committee, which examined the report 
of the Commission in October/November 1927, the Council of the League 
asked Governments which had taken part in the First Conference in 1925 
whether they would be willing to send delegates to a Second Conference 
which would study the report of the Commission and draw the necessary 
conclusions. ‘These States expressed themselves in favour of the convocation 
of a Second Conference. 


THE LEAGUE AND THE FAR EAST, 


At the last Assembly it so fell out that China’s membership of the Council 
came to an end at the very moment when Great Britain and other countries 
were anxious to give every encouragement to the new Chinese Government. 
A rule was made some years ago to give each nation a fair chance of being 
represented on the Council—and for this purpose re-election at the end of 
the three years’ term was ruled out unless the Assembly definitely voted 
to allow a State to “‘ stand ’’ for a second term—(this has been done in the 
case of Poland). In September this rule worked against the very end for 
which it had been adopted. China has nominally had her turn on the Council, 
but the member occupying the seat during the last three years could not take 
any responsible decision for the warring factions of his country. The term 
was up when the Assembly met, and to many delegates it seemed an 
opportunity for the Nanking Government to be invited to a close co-operation 
with the League, to the great advantage of China and the League itself. But 
an attempt to deal with the case on its merits by setting aside the usual rule 
against re-election and making this an exceptional case (as was done with 
Poland and again this year with Spain) failed to get through by a few votes. 

Since the Assembly could do no more in the matter the Secretary-General 
of the League and the Director of the International Labour Office have each 
taken steps to show the friendly feeling of the League towards the Chinese 
leaders in their difficult task, and to offer them definitely practical assistance. 
M. Avenol, Deputy Secretary-General, will shortly go from the Secretariat 
to China to discuss with the Nanking Government the large and intricate 
political problems which must be faced if Chinese collaboration with the 
League of Nations is to be effective. 

Moreover, the Director of the International Labour Office himself has just 
started on a journey to both China and Japan. He expects to be absent 
about three and a half months and is saving time by taking the Trans-Siberian 
railway, which obliges him to go via Moscow. There he hopes to persuade 
the Soviet authorities to agree to furnish his office with more material on 
Russian industrial conditions than they have hitherto been willing to give. 
Not an easy task, for the International Labour Organisation, as indeed the 
League in general, is officially anathema to the U.S.S.R. Improvement of 
conditions by agreement between Governments, employers and workers cuts 
clean across the Soviet conception of the way to arrive at its ends. Already, 
in spite of the difficulty of collecting trustworthy information about Russian 
industry, the International Labour Office has managed to do it, and some of 
its economic publications have thrown a much needed light on working 
conditions and housing in that country. 

This journey to the East may have important results in China. On other 
occasions when M. Albert Thomas has gone far afield and has visited South 
American countries, it has led to their acquiring a better understanding of 
what the International Labour Organisation can do to aid Governments which 
desire to improve the conditions of their workers. He has not failed to bring 
back with him ratification of important Conventions compelling the national 
authorities to pass and enforce laws which exactly carry out the provisions 
of the particular convention. 

Shanghai is to be included in the itinerary, and there the Director may be 
able to resuscitate the regulations which were the outcome of the Shanghai 
Labour Commission of 1923-4, which have been dormant ever since. If he 
can bring about the application of this minimum of protection for child labour 
agreed upon for the settlement limit it would improve present conditions and 
serve as a starting point for the improvement of factory conditions generally. 
But M. Thomas will certainly seek to go further. He hopes to be able to offer 
to the Nanking Government just that support and confidence which they need 
for a general application of the measures which were proposed at Peking in 
the Spring of 1923 and are known as the “ Provisional Factory Regulations.’ ’ 
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These indicate the acceptance by the then Chinese Government of the principle 
of the protection of labour by factory legislation, and deal not only with child 
labour, but with hours for young persons and adults, statutory rest days and 
payment for overtime. Provision was made for medical treatment for sick 
workers and maternity allowance. 

These regulations should have come into force on the date of their 
promulgation, but since they were the first rules framed in the country 
dealing with its factory system and did not provide for inspection it is clear 
that time would be needed to attain anything like general enforcement, 
even without allowing for the fact that the Peking writ did not run throughout 
China. Shortly after the issue of these regulations the whole country was 
rent by civil war and therefore the International Labour Organisation has 
not yet been able to make any effort to obtain a general improvement of 
workers’ conditions. 

In Japan the position is quite different, and M. Thomas has to address 
himself to tasks approached from another angle. From the outset the 
Japanese Government, employers and workers have taken part in the annual 
International Labour Conferences, and therefore have had a share in building 
up the standards of labour legislation which are framed by international 
agreement at Geneva. Much has been done to improve labour conditions 
in Japan, as is shown by the nine Conventions she has ratified. While India 
is still ahead in the matter of modern factory legislation on the Geneva 
pattern, it is of vital interest that such a keen competitor as Japan should 
give her workers exactly the same protection as the Indian worker has 
obtained. The conditions in Japanese industry have been profoundly 
influenced by the International Labour Organisation. This advance is not 
without its effect in that country. As an instance only a week or two ago 
the Convention which is concerned with ‘‘ Workmen’s Compensation for 
occupational diseases ’’ was ratified by Japan. That Japanese manufacturers 
are from now bound to pay compensation to workers who have contracted 
disease through their employment (and on a similar basis to the compensation 
which must be paid by British employers) is yet another step towards an 
equalisation of production costs—i.e., to the elimination of what is commonly 
called ‘‘ unfair competition.”’ 

On the way home the Director is putting in a short visit to Java on the 
invitation of the Dutch Government. With forced labour on the Agenda 
of the next International Labour Conference it is significant and extremely 
— that he should have been asked to break his journey at a Dutch 
colony. 
(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 
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V.—NOTICES. 


A meeting organised by the International Committees of the Women’s 
Party and the French League for Women’s Rights was held in Paris on 
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ar October 30th. Great Britain was represented. 
t, The Thirteenth International Red Cross Conference concluded at the 
it Hague on October 27th. It decided to create a supreme Red Cross authority, 
us thus ending dual control in the Red Cross movement, and establishing the 
US International Conference as the supreme authority above the organizations 
of at Paris and Geneva. 
38 
Le 
ul 
i VI.—PUBLICATIONS. 
"1 A book entitled ‘*‘ Information on the Renunciation of War,’’ being : 
“ history of the Kellogg Peace Pact, by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, with an intro- 
d duction by Philip H. Kerr, C.H., and published by Messrs. George Allen and 
" Unwin, Ltd., will appear on November 20th, 1928. Price 8s. 6d. 
y 
t 
O 
- 
: V1I.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1928. 
: Nov. 11th-13th. International Goodwill Congress. .» New York. 
y (World Alliance for International Frie ndship. ) 
»» 18th. *Permanent Committee on Road Traffic . Paris. 
2 >» 19th. *Permanent Legal Committee of the Transit 
: Commission .. sé ce os .. Paris. 
: » 19th. Special Committee on jurisdiction of the 
‘ European Danube Commission Paris. 
» 26th. *International Conference on Economic 
Statistics ; . Geneva. 
Dec. 4th. *Financial Committee of the League . Geneva. 
- 5th. *Special Committee for the drafting of a 
Convention on the Manufacture of Arms, 
etc. . Geneva. 
> 10th. *53rd Session of the Council of the League Geneva. 
» 10th. Pan-American Conference on Arbitration and 
Conciliation .. . . Washington. 
» llth. *Supervisory Commission of the League . Geneva. 
12th-14th. International Conference on Civil Aviation .. Washington. 









June 


July 







Aug. 





Oct. 
Nov. 










May 16th-25th. Fourth Pacific Science Congress 









15th-22nd. International Congress of Tropical Medicine 


and Hygiene. . ‘a se - .. Cairo. 
> 17th. *Legal Sub-Committee of Child Welfare 

Committee - ee . Paris. 
1929. 


, . Java. 
Annual Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Societies Madrid. 
World Congress of International Chamber of 
Commerce ‘4 . Amsterdam. 
Montreal. 


8th. 


International Congress of Nurses on 
World Jamboree and Fifth International Scout 
Conference .. .. Birkenhead. 
Sixth Annual Conference of the Fédération 
Internationale des Unions Intellectuelles Barcelona. 
Institute of Pacific Relations Conference . Kyoto. 


*League of Nations. 
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